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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE 
SCHOOL LAWS.* 


The Committee respectfully Report : 

That in t'.e hurry of the last session, no instructions were given them 
as to the specitic service expected, and that they have been left therefore 
very much to their discretion It seems fitting to them to review briefly 
at this time the past action of the Association, to advert to the present 
condition of the School laws and to make some suggestions for the future. 

Although characterized by indomitable energy and much intelligent 
shrewdness, the settlement of our newer States, unlike the founding of 
the Amerian Colonies, has not been under the leadership of minds which 
might be expected to originate new institutions or systems. New phases 
of society result indeed from new and peculiar circumstances of life, but 
the early settlers of the West were a class, who, having the hardships of 
pioneer life to encounter, and no superabundance of this world’s goods, 
were content, for the most part, to imitate and reproduce that to which 
they had been elsewhere accustomed. A large and influential portion of 
the early settlers in this State, were from New York, and in giving to 
community its organic structure, it was but natural that they should 
conform very much to the educational as well as the governmental and 
municipal systems of the ‘‘ Empire State.” Hence in school matters 
they bequeathed to us, first the imperfection of the single independent 
district, borrowed originally from New England ; and the plan of a county 
supervision of schools being just at that time under a cloud at home, 


* Read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 30, 1863, by J. B. Prapz, in behalf 
of the Committee. The committee, consisting of Messrs. A. Pickett, of Horicon, and J. 
B. Pradt and C. H. Allen, of Madison, was continucd, and respectfully invite commu- 
nications and suggestions on the subject entrusted to them. 
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they went back to the insufficiency of a town superintendence. The first 
enactments made no provision for grading the schools, and none for sup- 
plying them with trained teachers, although the Constitution contemplates 
the establishment of Normal Schools. 

Some of the early teachers and school officers of the State more clearly 
apprehended her immediate and prospective educational wants, than did 
those who shaped her first educational legislation. As far back as the 
Second Annual Meeting of this Association, held in Madison in 1854, 
the little band of teachers which then assembled, as our historian records, 
in an obscure room in the court house, and two of whom at least are 
with us to-day,* began to consider these wants and the defects of the 
schoo! system. At this and subsequent meetings, the importance and 
necessity of an Educational Journal, of Graded Schools, of Teachers’ 
Institutes and of Normal Schools were discussed ; the Legislature was 
memorialized, and the aid of the State Superintendent invoked. The 
first Superintendent of the State, Hon. Fb. Root, discussed some of these 
subjects in his first Report, particularly that of graded schools, and his 
successors have frequently called attention to our wants in this and other 
respects. 

These efforts were not altogether unsuccessful, In 1856, an Educa- 
tional Journal was established, and through the agency especially of the 
first resident editor, Mr. MeMynn, the patronage of the Legislature was 
secured in its behalf, and for several years it has formed one of the public 
educational agencies of the State. Special enactments to meet the wants 
of cities and villages have been granted, but no general plan for the in- 
troduction of graded schools has yet been incorporated into our school 
laws. ‘The law of 1858, authorizing the union of any two or more con- 
tiguous districts for high-school purposes, has been inoperative, for the 
reason that except with an evident prospect of material advantage, people 
do not readily make changes of this nature which are merely permissory 
and not obligatory, anj because the same end is attained in villages by 
the consolidation of districts. 

In 1857 an act was passed appropriating twenty-five per cent. of the 
income arising from swamp and overflowed lands for Normal School pur- 
poses, and provision was made for a Board of Regents to regulate its 
distribution. This Board has never judged itself authorized, under the 
act, to establish a Normal School, and the money at their disposal has 
been applied to the aid of schools and institutions which have from time 
to time organized and instructed Normal Classes so called, and to some 
extent also for the eupport of Teachers’ Institutes. The State is still 








* Hon, J. L. Pickard, State Superintendent, and Col. J. G. McMynn, late Principal of 
Schools in Racine, and mre recently in command of the 10th Wisconsin Volunteers, 
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destitute therefore of Normal Schools as a result of the provisions of 
her constitution, although the Normal Department of the University has 
recently been re-opened, with an encouraging prospect of usefulness and 
success. 

In 1858, this Association at its session in Portage, after considerable 
discussion, at that and the previous meeting at Waukesha, adopted, on 
Report of its Committee, General Plans for a School System and for 
Normal Instruction which may be briefly stated as follows : 

1, The union of the districts of each town, village or city under one 
Board, each local district electing a member of the Board, and this Board, 
to have the power of establishing schools of different grades as required, 
and to elect a Secretary who should be ex-officio Ins;ector or Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

2. The Inspectors of the several Union Districts of each county, or 
other territory designated for that purpose, to form 2 County Board of 
Education, and to appoint a Superintendent for the county, or other ter- 
ritory forming a Superintendent district. 

3. The several Superintendents of the State thus appointed to con- 
stitute a State Board of Education, of whom the State Supt. should be 
President, and the Chancellor of the University and the Principals of 
Normal Schools ex-officio members. 

The “Plan of Normal Instruction” adopted embraced the following 
agencies : 

1. Model instruction in a model school connected with the igh 
School of each town or other High School District, together with suitable 
encouragement to pupils who aspire to beconie teachers. 

2d. Efforts at Self-Improvement, in Town Associations of Teachers, 
assembling weekly at the central school, under the direction of the Prin- 
cipal of the High School. 

3d. Semi-annual Institutes, held under the direction of County Super- 
intendents, and aided by the State. 

4th. An Itinerant Normal Faculty, who, in conjunction with the County 
Superintendents, should give instruction in the Institutes. 

5th. Normal Academies, furnishing a good disciplinary course of instruce 
tion, but aiming especially to impart both the general and technical ability 
to teach. 

6th. A Normal School proper, as a State institution, and forming one 
of the several schools that nake up a complete University. 

The immediate efforts made to procure the Legislative sanction of any 
of these recommendations failed. The subsequent appointment by the 
Legislature of a Committee to revise the school laws, of which the then 
Chancellor of the University, Dr. Barnard, was made Chairman, failed 
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also to yield any results. Two years since however, at the instance of 
our present State Superintendent, an act was carried through the Legis- 
lature, providing for a County Superintendency of Schools, and this, with 
an improved system of examining the teachers, has now been in operation 
some eighteen months, with very gratifying results. 

Last winter the State Superintendent conferred with your Committee 
in regard to asking of the Legislature the enactment of the Town or 
Union system of School Organization, and some progress was made in 
the State Superintendent’s office in preparing a Bil! for this purpose. 
Upon the appearance however of a disposition in the Legislature to at- 
tack and repeal the County Superintendency, the prosecution of the work 
was suspended, under the apprehension that in asking more, what had 
already been gained might be endangered, or lo-t. 

At the end of five years service therefore, (for some of their number 
have been in commission for that length of time, ) your committee are able 
to report the proper realization through legislative enactment, of only one 
of the important measures to which the Association affixed the seal of 
its sanction at the time indicated. 

Much has been gained however in other respects. The remaining de- 
fects of our school-system have been widely and in various ways discuss- 
ed, and our educational wants are more widely and sensibly felt. Not 
only have the seeds of improvement been sown by the Association, but 
the seed has sprung up and is ripe for the harvest. It should also be 
noted that under the patronage of the Normal Regents and the direction 
of the County Superintendents, the State during the past four years has 
been ploughed and cross-ploughed by Institute work, which, while tend- 
ing in many ways to awaken new interest in education, has been especially 
important, in connection with the more strict examinations of teachers, 
in showing the necessity of better qualifications on their psrt. As the 
result in part no doubt of the demand thus created, the Regents of the 
State University have re-opened the Normal Department of that Institu- 
tion, and upon what it is hoped may prove a permanent basis. 

In conclusion it remains to indicate our present wants, and to make 
some suggestions as to the manner in which they may be supplied. 

Your Committee will not dwell upon the advantages of that change 
which seems to be first and most imperatively needed, and which should 
precede the other changes required—the consolidated or Union system of 
Schools in our towns. If any argument is needed, others present will be 
able to supply it. Several other States have fortunately ineorporated this 
feature into their systems from the outset. The longer we delay it, the 
more difficult it will be. After reaching a certain age, the chances for 
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passing from single blessedness to a better condition are said to be much 
diminished. 

Your Committee have seen no cause to doubt that the view adopted by 
the Association five years ago, as to the best method of filling the plaee 
of Coanty Superintendent was a sound one—namely that it should be by 
appointment and not by popular election. They conceive that while the 
primary responsibility for good schools as for all other institutions of 
society, rests upon the people at large, yet, after they have elected their 
immediate representatives or agents for educational purposes, all that 
follows, in the way of selecting those who are to perform the work of the 
educational field, is best left to those representatives. A School Board 
will seldom be swayed by political bias. A sense of self-respect will 
prampt them to endeavor at least, to employ competent teachers and su- 
perintendents, or at all events to come up to public expectation in this 
respect. Superintendents of Schools in our cities are quite uniformly ap - 
pointed and not elected. Experience has shown this to be preferable. 
There would seem to be no good reason why it should be otherwise 1n re- 
gard to ~uperintendents for counties. 

The general plan adopted by the Association embraced the formation 
of a State Board of Education. The Committee entertain the opinion 
that such a Board would be less unwieldly and more efficient if less nu- 
merous than the whole body of County Superintendents, of whom it was 
at first proposed that it should consist. It was also recommended, how- 
ever, that the State be divided into Districts for Normal purposes. 
These districts might perhaps be co-terminous at first with our Congres- 
sional Representative Districts. Not to pursue the subject however of 
the, establishment of a system of Normal Schools for the State, waich 
must be a work of time, these Normal Districts might be created with 
great advantage jor another but kindred purpose: namely. that there 
might be apppointed over each an Educational Otticer to be known as the 
Normal Superintendent, who should be the superior of the county and 
city superintendents is his district, and to whom should be committed the 
very important trust of organizing, unifying, developing and superin- 
tending the educational work of the district. For this sugyestion the 
Committee are indebted to a tormer member, Col. MeMynn, whose ob- 
servations in Europe led him ‘o believe that a similar feature could be 
advantageously incorporated into our School system. The mor: this 
suggestion is examined, the more it will be found to embody an element 
of strength and efficiency which we need. It is confe§sedly very difficult 
to combine in an eminent degree all the qualifications which mak- up a 
model County Superintendent. If the army of the Potomac was two 
years in finding a General who could lead it to decisive victory, it is quite 
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irrational to expect to find sixty men, in a single new State, taken many 
of them from other avocations, who can stand forth as educational gen- 
erals. It is more reasonable to hope to find a few such men. 

The work which needs to be done among us immediately and for years 
to come, and which can be done properly only by men of peculiar capacity 
and qualifications, is too obvious to require a lengthened description here. 
The proper and useful conducting of Institutes, the concentration of 
Institute work into more protracted normal instruction—thus preparing 
the way for Normal Schools ; the enlightenment of the public mind and 
the moulding of the public purpose in regard to this and other educa- 
tional wants ; the systematizing of every part of school work upon a 
broad and philosophical basis, the making our schools nurseries of pat- 
riotism as well as intelligence, and our children intelligent, upright, loyal 
citizens as well as good scholars—this is what we need, but it is a work 
which itself needs for its direction, men of master minds, The accomplish- 
ment of this work cannot be realized at once, but to this we must come, 
or our whole attempt at public education, nay our whole experiment of 
self-government will miscarry ; for upon the effectual upbuilding and 
maintenance of our public schools, on a large, liberal and truly christian 
basis, depends more than we yet think or feel, our permanence as a na- 
tion. ‘The old motto must be enlarged: United and educated we stand, 
—uneducated and divided we fall. It is impossibie that so vast a country 
as this can remain under one government and in the enjoyment of civil 
liberty, unless that government be truly the expression of the will of a 
highly enlightened people, who have effectually learned lessons of moder- 
tion, forbearance and justice. 

But to return to the point before us: It is quite obvious that such a 
body of men as has been indicated, with the State Superintendent at their 
head, would forma Board for the State, to whom might be welland safely 
entrusted, all our educational interests. ‘They would also supersede the 
need of special boards, such as we now have, for the University and for 
Normal Schools. Under their guidance, our disjointed, scattered, un- 
affiliated educational agencies would acquire unity, strength and com. 
pleteness. ‘t'o them should be committed, in a subordinate degree, the 
trust of educational legislation ; that is, the power to regulate school 
affairs for the State, under a few simple, fundamental laws, much as a 
local board regulate school affairs for their own city or town. 

The Committee do not wish to be understood as recommending an effort 
to procure immediate and summary legislation upon all the topics which 
they have discussed. This must be a question of prudence, of time, 

and of opportunity. Still each year’s delay in securing the best means 
and facilities for the efficiency of our public schools is a public loss—a 
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loss which can be estimated only by multiplying its individual aspect, by 
all that vast number of children who are losers in consequence of exist- 
ing defects, and by remembering that this want of proper educational 
advantages in early life, is seldom made up for afterwards. 

Your Committee close their report with a more practical presentation 
of the matters which they have had under consideration, in the form of 
the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this Association, the proper 
efficiency of our Public School System requires : 
1, A plan of Town Organization of the Schools. 


2. ‘The general introduction, as far as practicable, of Graded Schools. 


3. More attention to School Architecture and a better supply of School 
Apparatus. 

4, The carrying out of the intention of the Constitution in regard to 
School Libraries. 

5. More earnest and systematic attention to the physical, xwsthetic, 
moral and religious training of children in the schools, as well as more 
enlightened methods of instruction and intellectual development. 

6. The appropriation of aid by the State for holding Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. 

7. ‘The establishment of a series of Normal Schools, and the division 
of the State for this purpose into Normal School Districts, and the ap- 
pointmet of Normal Superintendents over those districts, who shall con- 
stitute a State Board of Education. 

8. The establishment of a grade of permanent or professional teachers’ 
certificates, to be granted to graduates of Normal Schools, and to others 
who pass the requisite examination. 

9. The selection of County Superintendents from the number of those 
who hold such certificates, or equivalent credentials.* 

10, The establishment of a Polytechnic Institution for the promotion 
of agriculture and other industrial pursuits, with provision for military 
education. 

Resilved, That a committee be appointed whose duty it shall be to 
bring these measures before the Legislature, in such a manner and at 
such times as they shall deem most proper, and as they shall be instruct- 
ed by the Association. 

Reso/ved, That the County and City Superintendents be requested to 
co-operate with the committee in circulating petitions to the Legislature 
to grant such enactments as they may deem desirable from time to time. 


meee 

* Reapinc maketh a full man ; conference a ready man, and writing an 
exact man ; and therefore if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory ; if he confer little he had need have a present wit ; and if he 
readflittle, he had need have much cunning, to seem to know what he doth 
not know.—Bacon. 


Ee 


“Quits are things that are sometimes taken from the pinions of one 
goose to spread the opinions of another.” 





* This item, after a brief discussion, was laid upon the table. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION—WELCOME TO THK WEST— 
By Hon. W. Ul. We ts. 


‘“‘T rise in behalf of the Board of Education and the teachers and citi- 
zens of Chicago, to welcome the members of the National Teacher’s As- 
sociation to our city. 

“For myself, I may say, and for my associates, there is an intensity of 
interest in this greeting which rises far above the formality of an ordi- 
nary welcome. We ourselves have come to Chicago from all the differ- 
ent States now represented in this Association. 





“Tt is our own kindred and friends, our former associates, with whom 
we took sweet counsel in other days, that we now welcome to our adopt- 
ed home. 

‘¢ And first, witn hearts full of affection and gratitude, we welcome 
New England, mother of schools. Yours are the honored named of Rus- i 
sell, and Carter, and Gallaudet, and Woodbridge, and Mann, and Barnard, | 
and Emerson, and Z. P. Grant and Mary Lyon, and a hundred other 
lights of the first magnitude in the educational firmanent, that will never 
cease to shine. Yours was the first Normal School in America, and at 
the present time yours is the most comprehensive and valuable educa- 
tional periodical in existence. Again we say, all hail New England. Long 
will the newer States pay you their homage by frequent visits to your 
schools, and long will they continue to profit by your teachings and your 
example. 

‘“ Welcome, Empire State! proud in your position ; commercial me- 
tropolis of a continent, and peer of New England, in your system of 
public instruction. Yours are the worthy names of Albert and John W. 
Pickett, and Emma Willard and 8. 8, Randall ; and to you, jointly with 
New England, belongs the honor of that bright name, the name of David 
P. Page, whose sun went down at noon, 

‘Yours was the first State ‘Teavhers’ Association and the first State 
Teachers’ paper ; and yours is the Training School at Oswego, to which 
all eyes are turned. 

‘To you, we bow as our instructors and guides. 

‘“Welcome, New Jersey. Though small in area, you have already 
written a large page in the educational history of the country. 

“Welcome, Maryland, with a Baltimore High School that vies with the 
Free Academy of New York in its appointments and its fruits, anda 
McJilton whose name is a synonym of educational progress. 

“Welcome, Washington, the home of Richards, one of the founders 
and present pillars of this Association. 
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‘Welcome, Keystone State, with your excellent school system and 
your excellent school laws, on which the name of Thomas H. Burrows is 
everywhere inscribed. Yours is the first complete and legalized system 
of Town and City Institutes of Teachers for mutual instruction and im- 
provement, and all the other States will watch with interest the result of 
this grand experiment. 

“Welcome, Ohio. Though young in years, it is a ful] generation since 
you published a series of octavo volumes embodying the transactions of 
the Western College of Teachers, a monument of educational progress 
that gives Ohio a prominent place in the history of American educa- 
tion. 

‘All honor, also, to the teachers of the Buckeye State, for your early 
example of self-sacrifice if sustaining a State Agent at your own expense ; 
and honor to the name of Lorin Andrews, who has been suddenly cut 
down in the midst of his usefulness, a martyr to the glorious cause of 
the American Union. 

“Tt is with peculiar pleasure that we extend the hand of welcome to 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and Missouri. Nobly and valiantly have you 
struggled to sustain both the Union and Free Schools, and the suc- 
cess with which you have triumphed over every obstacle, challenges our ad- 
miration, 

“ And what shall I say to the States nearér home—to our own little 
family of the Northwest? I have seen the assembled teachers of Mich- 
igan, of Indiana, of Wisconsin, of Iowa, and of Illinois, :nd numerous 
representatives from Minnesota, and Kansas, and Nebraska ; and, breth- 
ren and sisters, there are a few things which I would like to say to you, 
put we are young yet, you know, and the old folks are around now, and 
so I must desist. But some time, when we feel a jittle less restraint, we 
will have a free talk on these points over our own tea-pot. I may 
at least extend to you, as I do, from a full heart, an earnest welcome. 

‘* Welcome all, thrice welcome to our city, and to our educational 
feast. 

‘‘ And now, Mr. President, I will only detain you to whisper a secret 
to the gentlemen of the Association. History, you know, often repeats 
itself. Among the early lessons of my schoo! life there was one little 
story in the IIistory of Rome which I always read with peculiar interest, 
It was the story of the public games prepared for the especial entertain- 
ment of the Sabines, who came all unsuspecting, and brought their 
daughters with them, and who found the last act of the play entirely 
different from that which had been announced in the programme. 

‘On looking over the census of 1860, I find that the number of ladies 
in the Eastern States is very considerably in excess of the number of 
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gentlemen ; and the number of gentlemen in the Western States con- 
siderably in excess of the number of ladies. In imitation of our ambi- 
tious predecessors, we also have invited our Eastern friends to a grand 
educational feast, and we rejoice to find that so large a number of the 
daughters of New England have responded to the call, and I may as well 
say that before the close of the fifth act, we intend in some way to restore 
the equilibrium.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF TUE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AS 
SOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this body, held in ChiShec the second week in 
August, was an earnest that the educational forces in the free States 
have suffered no decadence, and that, even in the midst of an expensive 
and all engrossing war, the conviction of the paramount value of public 
education, and the determination to provide for its continuance are lead- 
ing purposes. We regret that many true and tried men, whose hearts 
are with us, and who have heretofore participated in our councils, were 
prevented from coming up to this annual jubilee. God grant that ere 
another year the dark cloud of disloyalty and rebellion may have rolled 
away, and that those true, earnest souls, who are yet a leaven in the 
“¢ Confederacy,” may be released from the terrors of that bondage in which 
they have so Jong groaned and suffered. There are more than ten right- 
eous men, for whose sakes the States in defection shall be redecmed, 
purified and restored to the body politic of this great nation. 

The exercises were characterized by great harmony of action and 
evinced no narrow spirit. They embraced the discussion of topics touch- 
ing upon every phase of our educational interests ; and no department 
but had its representatives. 


The welcoming address of Mr. Wells, Superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools, recounted the progress of education in the various sections of 
the Union, paying graceful tributes to the leading educators of the land. 
His greeting was classic, fervent and patriotic. 


The President, Hon. John D. Philbrick of Boston, in his annual ad- 
dress reviewed the history of the association, urging its claims upon the 
large-hearted and enlightened educators of the land, and stating some of 
the important measures with which, by its very nature, the Association 
is charged, looking towards greater unity of action throughout the en- 
tire country, and the building up of more enlightened and influential sys- 
tems of public culture. 
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The Teachers’ Associations of New York and Ohio were represented 
by delegates who were cordially weleomed. 

The address of T. D. Adams, Esq., of Boston. upon The bearings of 
Popular Education on Civilization, was a masterly exhibit of the genius 
and power of our free institutions as the outgrowth and expression of 
universal culture of the people. 

Prof. E. A. Grant of Louisville, Ky., read a well-considered paper on 
The causes of jailure and success among those who assume the office of 
Teacher. 

The addrees of Hon. John M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Michigan, presented many valuable suggestions on the 
Philosophy of Education and Methods of Instruction. It was a paper of 
more than ordinary merit, and showed deep research and careful analysis. 

On the opening of the second day’s session, on motion of Prof. G. W. 
Hoss, editor of the Indiana School Journal, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed “to consider and report what the times and the condition of the 
country Cemand of educators in the way of teaching the principles of 
our government ; also the rights and duties of the citizen under the 
same.” 

S. W. Mason, Esq., of Boston, read a very suggestive paper on School 
Gymnastics. 

Mr. Z. Richerds of Washington, D. C., read an essay, ‘The Teacher 
an Artist. 

At 11 o’clock the regular order was suspended, and exercises appro- 
priate to the day of thanksgiving and prayer, as recommended by the 
President of the United States, were conducted by Rev. Dr. MeJilton 
and others. Rey. Dr. Hill made an impressive opening prayer. Speech- 
es were made by Rev. Dr. Eddy and Rey. Mr. Brooks of Chicago, and 
Hon. John \'. Gregory of Michigan. Our limits prevent us from giving 
a report of their patriotic an! soul-stirring words. 

The afternoon was occupied with the session of the American Normal 
School Association. 

At the evening session, Messrs. J. B. Pradt of Wis.; «. P. Stone of 
Mass., and A. J. Rickoff of Ohio were, on motion of the Secretary, ap- 
pointed a committee on the President’s address. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, President of Harvard College, delivered the 
address of the evening, on “ The Greatness of the Work of Educating 
the Young,” discussing the philosophical bases upon which a true sys- 
tem of education may be predicated. 

The sessions of the the third day were full of earnest labor. 

On motion of Mr. J. Tuckerman of Ohio, a committee was ordered to 
report at next session upon the comparative merits of theoretical or gen- 
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eral, and practical or specific instruction. Messrs. J. Tuckerman, J. M. 
Sill of Detroit and C. H. Allen of Wisconsin, were appointed such com- 
mitteee. 

E. A Sheldon, Esq., of Oswego, N. Y., read a carefully prepared and 
able essay, exhibiting the system of Pestolozzi as taught in the Oswego 
Training School. 

Mr. Wm. B. Crosby, of Cincinnati, Ohio, read a paper on “ The Or- 
ganization of Primary Schools.” 

Hion. Henry Barnard, LL.D., of Conn., addressed the Association 
upon Competitive Examination for admission to the Military Academy at 
West Point. 

On motion of Mr. C. Ansorge of Mass., the following resolutions were 
adopted, supported by appropriate remarks from Messrs. Ansorge, Rich- 
ard Edwards, McJilton and Prof. Geo. F. Root : 

Wuereas, Th~ power of Music over the human soul, has been proved 
beyond question both by reason and experience ; and whereas, singiog 
is the simplest as well as the most popular and effective kind of music : 
therefore 

Resolved, That singing should be taught to some extent in every pub- 
lic school. 

2. Lesolved, hat public teachers to whom, in most cases, this branch 
of instruction will be intrusted, should cultivate their musical faculties 
as much as circumstances will permit. 

3. Resolved, That the publication of a suitable collection for teachers, 
containing songs of a professional, social, patriotic and religious charac- 
ter, would supply an acknowledged want, and be likely to meet with 
favor. 

Professor G. W. Hoss, of Indiana, presented the following report of 
the committee relative to the duty of teaching the principles of govern- 
ment in our schools : 

Wuereas, In a democratic govenment, wherein the people are of ne- 
cessity the sovereigns, it is indispensable to the prosperity and perpetuity 
of such government that those sovereigns—the people—understand the 
principles of said government ; and 

Whereas, The exigencies of the times demand the highest intelligence 
and the purest patriotism ; therefore be it resolved, 

First—T hat it is imperative that the history, polity, and constitution 
of our government be taught in all our schools wherein the maturity of 
the pupil 1s equal to the subject. 

Second— that this Association earnestly commends this subject to the 
attention of the teachers, trustees and committee men throughout the 
nation. 
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Third—T hat this teaching should not be prostituted to the inclination 
of merely partisan sentiments and principles. 

Mr. Hoss supported the resolutions in a brief but eloquent speecii. 

Mr. Richards of Washington, said that the growth of public sentiment 
in his city in favor of teaching the constitution is most marked. 

Prof. Grant of Ky., remarked that Kentucky had four times avowed 
her loyalty to the Union, and the secret of that loyalty is that we teach 
and read the constitution. We have lived threugh the time when loyalty 
costs something, and we know the value of our institutions. We own 
all the Union. This lake spreading at our feet—the blood of my fathers 
bought it, and the saannahs of the south are twice bought by the blood 
of my kindred. Weare not educating citizens of any spot or clime, but 
of the wor/d He was in favor of subjecting every candidate for the oflice 
of teacher to an examination in the constitution and its history. 

Mr. Wells endorsed the report and trusted its spirit would be incor- 
porated into the instruction given in the schools throughout the land. 

Hon. Mr. (‘‘ Long John”) Wentworth of Chicago was called out, and 
spoke at length. ihe drif, of his remarks seemed to be that that teach- 
ing is best which ignores the high behests of patriotism and the claims 
of religion. he editor of the Illinois Teacher justly deprecates the 
necessity which called a pvlitician before a body of christian teachers to 
air the tenets of his own dark faith. 

The report was adopted, and after the singing of ‘‘ America” by the 
audience, 

Mr. Allen, whom the chairman announced as coming from the nearest 
point to Plymouth Rock, offered the following resolution, which, on being 
submitted to the meeting, was carried with great enthusiasm : 

Resclocd, That while we deprecate the discussion of merely party or 
sectional topics by Teachers’ Associations, we yet deem no person worthy 
to held the honorable position of teacher or officer in any educational in- 
stitution, who is not fearlessly outspoken and true at all times, both by 
voice and vote, to the great question of loyalty, patriotism, and the un- 
conditional support of the national government in this crisis of our 
country’s fate. , 


An address was delivered by Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of \\ isconsin, on “ The Union of Labor and Thought.” 
It was a lecture of great ability and was well received. 

Letters were read from Geo. B. Emerson, LL.D., Boston; Prof. W. 
F. Phelps of New Jersey ; Wm. Russell; D. B. Hagar; A. Parish of 
Mass.; Chas. Northend of Conn.; S. P. Bates of 2a.; Dr. Wilbur of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; E. E. White of Ohio ; Ira Divoll and C. S. Pennell of 
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Missouri ; Hon. N. Bateman of Illinois, and J. Tenney of New Hamp- 
shire. 

On motion of Hon. E. P. Weston of Maine, the following resolutio> 
was adopted as a substitute for a resolution offered by Mr. Bulkley : 

Resolved, That the loyalty of this Convention needs no re-asserting— 
that we are with our country and for our country, now and forever, one 
and inseparable. 

At the opening of the evening session, Mr. Pradt of Wisconsin, from 
the committee on the President’s address, presented the following resolu- 
tions and suggestions : 

Resoived, That this Association heartily endorse the suggestions of 
the President : : 

1. ‘That the situation of the teacher must be made desirable, by ade- 
quate compensation, by good treatment, by suitable accommodations and 
by limiting his labors to the requirements of health and self-improve- 
ment, 

2. That the mode of selecting and appointing teachers should be such 
as to encourage the competition of the best qualified candidates, and to 
give merit preference over every other consideration. 

3. That proper means should be used to secure continued self im- 
provement on the part of teachers, including especially commendation 
and promotion for advancement, and degradation or removal for de- 
linquency. 

The committee have considered the topics suggested by the President, 
and recommend that the following be assigned to the gentleman named 
in connection therewith, to report to this association at its next meeting. 
The committee further report that they have conferred with the gentle- 
men named [with few exceptions] and ascertained their willingness to 
perform the service, if asked of them. 


Dr. J. N. McJilton of Baltimore, on “A System of Free Schools, 
comprising the Primary, Grammar and Higher Grades, should be estab- 
lished in each State where such a system does not exist.” 

A. S. Kissell of Iowa, on “ The grading of town, village and country 
schools, where it is practicable.” 

President Richard Edwards of the Normal University, Illinois, on 
“¢One or more Normal Schools should be sstablished and maintained at 
the public expense in each State.” 

Dr. Thos. Hill of Harvard: “A Professor of the Science of Educa- 
tion should be appointed in each important College and University.” 

J. W. Bulkley, New York: ‘Teachers’ Associations should be organ- 
ized and maintained in each State, County and Town.” 
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Prof. G. W. Hoss, Indiana: “The teachers of each State should 
maintain and conduct an “ Educational Journal.” 

Col. J. G. MeMynn, Wis.: ‘ All teachers should study.” 

Hon, E. P. Weston, Maine: ‘ Educational men should be appointed 
to fill educational offices of every description.” 

Hon. Ilenry Barnard, Con.: “ Competitive examination should precede 
appointment to places of trust.” 

Iion. J. M. Gregory : ‘The degree of Religious Instruction, desirable 
and attainable in publie schools.” 

Noble Butler, Ky.: ‘A National Bureau of Education should be 
established by the Federal Government.’’ 

J. W. Andrews, Ohio: ‘ The defects of our system of national mili- 
tary education.” 

The report of the committee was adopted, and the Chairman was 
authorized to fill any vacancies in the appointments.* 

The remainder of the evening was occupied by five minute speeches 
from representatives of the different States, concerning the condition of 
education in their respective localities. We regret that the crowded 
state of our columns will not admit of the publication of our notes of 
these addresses. 

No former meeting of the Association so fully expressed its plans and 
purposes, nor was there ever so truly representative a gathering of teach- 
ers inthe Union. We have high hopes that the Chicago meeting is but 
the beginning of a mighty reform, embracing all the States, and giving 
free schools and free institutions to every part of the national Union. 
—New York Teacher. 

paeeee eee 


AN INCIDENT. 


During the excursion of the Eastern teachers to the recent Teachers’ 
National Convention, at Chicago, on their passage through the Great 
Lakes, an incident occurred, participated in by the party on board the 
which will long be remembered as illustrating the 


’ 


steamer “ Antelope,’ 
exalted sphere of the true teacher. 

While sailing on the beautiful lake Michigan, stopping at the island of 
Manitou for wood, the obliging Captain, ever ready to add to our enjoy- 
ment, informed us there were an abundance of raspberries. All were at 
once on the move with every conceivable dish in hand to gather the de- 
licious fruit. But the berry ramble was soon absorbed in the more im- 
portant incident which I will relate. 





* Not so, but to apprize the Board of Councillors of any deciInations, that they may 
fill the vacancies,—Cu’N Com. 
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In a Jarge opening, and without the luxury of a single tree, shrub or 
flower, except the long wild grass, stood, as it were upon skids, an 
apology for a building ; which, to the cultivated eye, had the appearance 
of those rude “ shanties” seen on many of our Eastern railroads while 
in process of structure, or affording temporary shelter for the beasts of 
the field. Built, or rather thrown together as it were, of the cheapest 
material, of hardly capacity for a dozen persons ; an aperture on two 
sides of perhaps a foot-and-a-half square serving the double capacity for 
light and ventilation, with one of larger dimensions at one end for ad- 
mittance, though requiring humble obeisance of the adult guest, it formed 
what was called a school-house. 

In this were assembled sixteen human beings, varying in age to per- 
haps the same number in years ; seated upon boards that had become 
smooth by use, humbly yet neatly attired, and in their midst a mild, 
modest, unpretending yet dignified and courtcous female ; intent upon 
nothing but imparting the seeds of learning to as ready mi. ds desirous of 
receiving the same. 

This true Educator, being on a visit to the island, had collected a few 
children, representing several different nations, and commenced her mis- 
sionary labors among them some four years ago, and has thus been en- 
gaged since, though not constantly; for itshould be borne in mind that 
the remote settlement of the islanders favors a school only in the summer 
season. For the first two years she received no compensation, and but a 
mere nominal one since. 

In view of these facts, such an impression was made upon the minds 
of all, that when on board the boat again the party were called together 
and organized by choosing J. W. Bulkley, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman, and Alvin C. Robbins, of 
Providence, R. I., Secretary. 

Mr. Bulkley, ina brief yet enthusiastic speech, stated the object of 
the gathering, whereupoa, at the suggestion of several of the teachers, 
not from poverty or want, buttrom a desire to honor her, in her self-denying 
labor, the unanimous feeling was that a committee be chosen to collect a 
sufficient sum of money to purchase and present her a good American 
watch. ‘The committee chosen for that purpose soon reported the sum 
collected to be fifty-three dollars and fifteen cents, which was subse- 
quently raised to sixty-five dollars. A committee of purchase and pre- 
sentation was then appointed, consisting of Messrs. J. W. Bulkley of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. J. Phipps, of New Bedford, Mass,; E. I. Strong, 
of Bridgeport, Ct.; Mrs. T. D. Adams, of Newton, Mass., and Miss R. 
Howard, of Boston, Mass. Said committee were also authorize: to re- 
ceive and publish any and all correspondence that may grow out of said 
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presentation, and present the same to the several State educational 
journals for publication. 

A beautiful American lady’s gold watch was purchased, appropriately 
engraved, and on the return trip of the party, presented in a very neat 
and timely address by T. D. Adams, Esq., of Newton, Mass., Mr. Bulk- 
ley not being able to accompany the party. It was quite a surprise, and 
aecepted in a brief speech, with the same modest and courteous demeanor 
that marked her character and won the respect of all, at the first visit. 

Ye young /adies and gentlemen who are just entering upon the great 
work of teaching, and after the toil of days and perhaps weeks in our 
beautifu' New England school houses, repining upon your calling as one 
conducive of no good to the immortal minds entrusted to your charge, 
take courage by calling to mind this little incident on the isolated island 
of Manitou, and remember your co-laborer, AncELIcA M. Buss.—a. c. 
R., tr Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 





THE FAITHFUL TEACHER’S REWARD. 


Whatever may be said to the contrary, Teachers do work hard and do 
receive but small wages in compensation for their services. The business 
is not a very pleasant one, and, viewed in the light of its character as a 
profession, the teacher’s calling is not one to be desired above all others. 
It is true, most of those who bear the name do sit in pleasant school 
rooms during the hours of labor, and are furnished with meals “in 
doors ;” they do receive their wages and do not make much more com- 
plaint about being illy paid than most of those who are hired to do any 
kind of work. But is it any the less true that they are not paid as they 
deserve? We are told that sometimes they are not fit to teach school ; 
but is that any excuse for their shabby treatment (to call it by no harsher 
name) by those who are elected by the people to protect the interests of 
the Teacher as well as their own and those of the districts over which 
they are Trustees? Many of the Teachers of even our boasted Wiscon- 
sin are compelled to receive orders on a depleted treasury, which they can 
get cashed only by submitting to a ruinous discount. Some obtain cash, 
after waiting weeks and frequently even months beyond the time appoint- 
ed for the payment of their wages, and I have been told of some who 
have been compelled to take their pay out of the stores of the Trustees, 
who, in consideration of the fact that they had already had the use of 
said Teacher’s money for considerable time, were compelled to charge an 
extra profit on the goods bought. 

But I did not set out to complain—I desired to speak of the rewards 
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of the faithful Teacher. They are higher and nobler than the dollar. 
The “cash” or “trade” part of his reward is simply a subsistence for 
his body : be it small compensation or large—be it enough to enable him 
to enjoy all the luxuries of the seasons or simply enough to “keep body 
and soul together””—the faithful teacher cannot be cheated out of a por- 
tion of his salary which is laid up for him “against atime of need.” 
The time is surely coming for each of us to lay down the implements of 
our toil. We must cease our work when the night of death comes upon 
us. And when we lay our head upon the pillow, as we are about to sink 
into our last sleep, we will receive the ‘balance due” us as Teachers. 
It will be paid, too, in good and true coin. 

These thoughts arose in my mind on the receipt to-day of a letter from 
one who was my pupil some years since in a town in an Eastern State. 
I had almost forgotten the incidents he recalled to my memory—the little 
yellow-headed orphan boy—the leather apron he wore as an apprentice 
to a blacksmith—the assistance I gave him on entering my school—the 
encouragement I afforded him to press on in the difficult path—the aid I 
furnished in his first entrance into a physician’s office. Ie points to these 
now as the means by which he was enabled to achieve for himself a name 
sufficient to secure him an honorable and lucrative position in the army 
of our country. Little did I think that at this late day I should receive 
so large an income of gratitude in return for what was really so small an 
investment. It was in the first years of my teacher's life, and I did not 
expect ever to be paid more than my cash salarf. Ilad I then looked 
forward as I ought to such a return, how gladly would I have increased 
my investments many fold. If my feeble voice will rouse any of our 
Wisconsin Teachers to a more just view of their duties and their respon- 
sibilities, it will not have been uttered in vain. Il. 

Portage, Oct. 1863. 





HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


One of the most important conditions of success in teaching, is that 
instruction be adapted to the individual wants of scholars. Each mind 
has its distinguishing characteristics, and the mode of instruction which 
is best for one, may be unsuited to another. In almost every school or 
class there are some who make indifferent progress. Others profit by the 
teacher’s labors but they seem to derive very little advantage. It may be 
said that this is owing to their own neglect, or stupidity, and this may 
be true in some cases, but it will not explain all, Some of these unpro- 
gressive pupils are studious and anxious to learn. ‘ji he truth is, that the 
teacher does not reach them. He does not know their mental needs, and 
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hence does not adapt his instruction to them. This evil is common and 
should be remedied. We offer the following suggestions to teachers : 

First—Become acquainted with your pupils. Visit them at their 
homes. Learn from their parents and themselves, all that you can about 
their peculiarities of mind. Talk with them about their studies, find 
out their likes and dislikes, and the reasons for them, and discover what 
difficulties trouble their minds. These matters should be drawn out, not 
by formal and direct questioning, for that will embarrass the pupil, but 
in the course of friendly conversation. In this way, you can gain the 
confidence of your scholars, and learn many things which you ought to 
know. ‘These things can be learned in the school-room, but only by per- 
sonal intercourse. Parents will be pleased t» see the teacher interested 
in their children, and may be led to give him their hearty co-operation. 

Srconp—Having learned the various wants of your scholars, make 
every possible effort to provide for them. It will require much thought 
and careful study, but if your hearts are devoted te your work, the labor 
will be full of delight. In preparing for class, you must think of each 
individual, and strive to prepare for him. You must be so familiar with 
the studies that you can furnish various proofs and illustrations. When 
a difficulty is met, be prepared to explain it in as many ways as pousible. 
Some minds may be reached by one method, and some by another. En- 
deavor to muke every study interesting. If there be barren spots that 
yield us no verdure nor flowers, make richer regions contribute of their 
abundance to comfort the waste places, that they also may bloom. 

Turrp—Show your pupils that your interest in them is not limited to 
school hours. Encourage them to come to you for counsel and assistance, 
whenever they need it. Scholars are often unwilling to press their diffi- 
culties in class through fear of troubling the teacher, hindering the class, 
or appearing dull. Invite them to spend time with you before or after 
school, or on any suitable occasion. You may in a private interview, as- 
certain and remove difficulties that would never have been stated in class. 
It is very important that you manifest a real desire to benefit your 
scholars. 

The teacher who confines himself to a text-book, or pursues an unde- 
viating mode of instruction, is but little superior as a teacher, to the text- 
book itself. The book states facts and principles in the same language, 
to all readers. It is the teacher’s duty 1o do much more than this. He 
must “speak a various language,” as Nature does. He must present 
truth in a variety of forms, and with a diversity of attractive ornaments. 
Educators may learn a useful lesson from the arts of political leaders. 
They do not merely state their principles and adduce arguments in their 
favor. They employ every art. They appeal to the peculiar interests of 
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every class of men. This inducement, is held out to one man, and that 
to another. Speeches are carefully worded to suit the feelings of the 
auditors. These arts, dishonorable as they often are, show a skill in 
dealing with minds that may be employed in the cause of education. 
Individual characters must be studied and dealt with appropriately. Vari- 
eties of intellect and taste demand multiform treatment, and the teacher 
must devise ways and means to provide for them. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


[We copy the following from the Iowa J.structor and Journal, as 
applicable in every State. Ebr. | 

Is it not the duty of every Teacher to subscribe for, and otherwise en- 
courage and support the only educational journal in the State? State 
pride, if no higher motive, should induce him to do so. 

Besides this feeling of State and professional pride, a desire for per- 
sonal improvement and eminence in his calling should lead the teacher to 
seek acquaintance with his fellow teachers and learn whatever is new in 





the pages of a well conducted educational journal. 

The Physician, the Scientific man, and the Politician have each their 
organs, and he makes but a sorry figure in either of these characters who 
is not “posted.” It is no less so with the teacher. 

The low terms of our State Journal put it within the reach of the 
slenderest means. 

To those who desire besides, a journal in which educational interests 
are discussed more at length, we commend most heartily Barnard’s 
“ Journal of Education” as the best the country affords. 

——— eee 


COUNSELS TO SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


We are much pleased with the earnestness and appropriateness of the follow- 
ing counsels to the last Graduating Class of Kenosha High School, from the 
Principal, Mr. I. Srone; also with a few words addressed to those who aspire to 
teach, which as coming from one who has had much experience in the work, are 


encouraging to the young teacher: 


‘In many respects you have enjoyed a thrilling pleasure in traveling 
through the labyrinth of your course of study, once so dark, now so 
brilliantly lit up with truth and science, which will forever illuminate 


your pathway hereafter. 
* * * * * * 


“Man has a quadruple nature, in the harmonious union of his physi- 
cal, sensational, rational and moral being. In regard to his physical, he 
ig a mere animal, with a low degree of instinct. By means of his senses, 
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he receives impressions from and resides in the external world. By his 
innate power of reflection, he lives in another world, within him. In his 
moral nature, he may dwell with, and drink in divine truths from the 
Great I Am. 

In external life all are equal, In the intellectual and moral world, 
each man is an individual, therefore must, from his nature, be wholly 
dependent upon himself ; hence it is that we notice so widely a varying 
scale in the progress of men. Hereafter we may trust it will be a pleas- 
ing exercise for you to study the external world in the great volume spread 
out before you, and that you will nurture and develop your moral facul- 
ties by the divine teachings from the Infinite. 

Should you secure and retain a perfect unison between the external 
and internal world, then you would possess the greatest power, morally 
and intellectually considered. Let there be, therefore, no schism in your 
quadruple nature ; rather the most perfect harmony, that there may be 
the greatest possible and the most high-toned influence constantly ema- 
nating from you. 

In all your acquisitions, retain the conviction that you are to ‘do the 
right now, whate’er betide ;’’ perform deeds of benevolence now. Let 
not these priceless “ undisturbed jewels” pass by you ; ever remember- 
ing, that in this life and that to come, “ there are no returning footsteps,” 
secure, therefore, these gems now, if you would have your crown of life 
set with them, as they will be offered to you but once, in the longer life ; 
usually but one at atime. They are all composed of diamond drops of 
duty well done. Thus do, that you may receive an unfading crown of 
glory well adorned, in the “great day when Christ shall make up his 
jewels.” 

In the eye of the Great Sculptor of the Universe, you are each an artist, 
chiselling your own statue from the pure block presented you ; only one 
specimen has been given you, or ever will be ; but this is of infinite value, 
yet broken or marred and you are morally bankrupt forever. 

The nation too, in these her dark hours of trial, has a right to demand 
of you acharacter loyally upright, knowing that a pure heart can no 
more tear a star from her glorious ensign, than it could from the heavens 
above. In Aer cause, young men, ‘‘fear not to die, rather fear to live’”’ 
and not love her. 

One word more, remember each of you, that your barque is now “out- 
ward bound,” her sails are all set ; she ‘swings from her moorings,” 
impatient for the contest and the waves ; your skies are now clear, your 
winds are now fair, but ever bear in mind, that wrecking storms visit the 
calmest seas, and sunny waves move above the mouldering wrecks of the 
staunch and strong. 
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Don’t forget, therefore, IT implore you, your (hart; keep your eye 
upon it, as your “polar guide ;” line your course by it; cherish it, as 
coming from from the only One, who has ever made the long journey and 
mapped the course for future voyagers. He stands just before you, on 
yonder shining shore, waiting to pilot you in, don’t reject Him—receive 
Him, I entreat you, that He may be as an “anchor to your soul, both 
sure and steadfast,” and that you each and all, may finally enter the 
haven of rest. 

es ne ene 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Should any of you be called to the important trust of imparting in- 
struction to small children, do not I beseech you, look upon it with dread 
as too many have; rather with delight, only fearing its immense respon- 
sibility. There is scope enough in the oecupation to engage your richest i 
talents, brightest fancy, keenest wits and profoundest thoughts ; es- 
pecially should you answer all their questions, which you should always 





encourage them to ask, illustrative of the subject before them. It may 
require at times, your most active ingenuity to occupy their thoughts and 
enkindle an enthusiasm ; but when it is once enkindled, you will love 
nothing better, than to watch the expanding germ, unfolding like the rose 
bud. It will become a joy to you then to witness the simplicity mani- 
fested in their manner of receiving truth, and their artless way of im- 
parting it. Besides there isa true grandeur in that mysterious growth 
and development of mind, seen nowhere else s» pure and plastic as with 
the simple hearted child.—J). 


MATHEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





Solution of Problem 1.—Let x = last day’s journey. Then + (x + 1) 
+ (w+ 2) + (@ + 8) +(x + 4) = 5 ev + 10 = journey home, and (x+5) 
+(¢1+6)+(@ +7) + (© +8) =42 + 26 = journey to Madison. But 
since the journeys are equal, 52 +10 = 4% + 26; .*. 2 =16; hence 
16 x 5 + 10 = 90, the distance required. 

Solution of Problem 5.—Let x = C’s share, y = B’s, andz= A’s. 
x was on interest two years, y four years, and z six years. 

The amount of $1 for 2 years at 10 per cent. compound interest = 
$1.21, and the amount of $x = $1.21 xc=xe2— i x=t2le, 

The amount of $1 for 4 years at 10 per cent. compound interest = 
$1.4641, and the amount of $y = $1.4641 x y=y + ob y= libtly. 
The amount of $1 for 6 years at 10 per cent, compound interest = 
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$1.771561, and the amount of $z = $1.771561 xz=24+ 72 


= Thadvon 2 
By conditions of the question we have « + y +2= 7448 (1), 122 
=titily (2), and ity = tiiiee) 2 (38). From equations (1), (2), 
ue (3), we find « = 2928.12 +, y = 2419.93 +, and z = 1999.95+. 
Greenfield, Mary E., Wricar. 


Solution of Problem 71.—Draw a given circle and call its radius R. 
Take any point 4 in the circumference for a center, and with a radius 
which we will represent by 2, describe a circular arc, intersecting the 
circumference of the given circle in two points, Band C. Join BC bya 
right line ; then it will be seen, that the space common to both circles is 
composed of two circular segments, having a common base BC. Let 
m be the sum of the areas of these segments, y the number of degrees 
in the are AB, z half the number of degrees in the are BU, described by 
the radius x, and v half the length of the common base. Then 


SARS (Ry + 22) — ee 4 > 


Make R=1; thenv=siny, z=1(180—y), ande= V2—2 cosy. 


Hence (1) becomes 3.1416 (1 — cosy + isd cosy)—siny =m. . (2). 


Put m=} x 3.1416 = half the area of a circle whose radius is unity. 
Substituting this value of m in (2) and solving, by approximation, we 
find y = 70°48’ nearly, Hence « = 1.1582 +. In Problem 71 R= 
7.13 + rods. Therefore = 8.2579 rods = length of required rope. The 
space described by the rope on the outside of the pasture equals 3.1416 
x 8.2579 — 4 x 160 ; it being supposed that the rope describes an ex- 
act circle. Scnoon Tracuer. 


Concen‘ric Circles—About a common center describe a series of cir- 
cles, so that their areas shall be in arithmetical progression, the common 
difference being equal to the area of the smallest circle in the series. 
Designate by A, 24, 34, 44, &e., the areas of the circles, and represent 
their radii, respectively, by 7 +r,r+r +7", r+ r 4747", 
&e. Assume p = 3.1416; then will pr? = A, p (* +7’)? = 24, 
p(rtr+r'y = 3A andp (r+ r +r’ 4+r'"P=44. Let n de- 
note the number of circles and A the radius of the greatest. Then 
pk? =n A; and therefore, A = pe By substituting this value of 


n 


A in the above equations and reducing, we readily obtain 7 = Ry/=, 
n 


9 
rer aka, rte tr =Ry/*, andr+r+r4r%= 
n n 
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Ry/4. Hence r’ = 2 (y2~— yl), r” = =. (y3— v2), and 
n Vn fn 


ale a (/4— 3). In general if m represents any term in the 
n 
series 1, 2,3, . . . m, the value of any term in the series 7, 7’, 7”’, 
&c., will be denoted by = (v¥m—Vm—1). From this formula 
U7 


the required quantities in the following and similar questions may be 
computed. 





Seven men bought a grindstone of uniform thickness and sixty inches 
in diameter for which they paid equally. It is required to find what 
part of the diameter each must grind down for his share. 

To solve this question place 2 = 30 = half the diameter, x = 7 = 
the number of shares, and m = 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 


Then ( V7 — 4 6) = thickness of first share; 
‘ 





5 (76 — 5) = thickness of second share; 
30 : a Al ehavas 
yr (v5 — v4) = thickness of third share; 
30 : aii 
VT (4— 4/3) = thickness of fourth share; 
7 


a (3 — 2) = thickness of fifth share; 


ar (72— 1) = thickness of sixth share; 
‘ 
and Bad (¥1— 4/0) = thickness of seventh share. L.c 
yi . . 
Problem 7.—Show that (1+2+4+3+4+ . . . +n) =1* 4+ 2 


+3°>4+ . . +n’ 


Problem 8.—I paid $290 for two notes, one calling for $150, and the 
other for $200, each drawing interest at 7 per cent. per annum. The 
$150 note is to be paid at the end of two years and the $200 note at the 
end of four years. At what rate per cent. compound interest, and what 
rate per cent. simple interest have I invested my money. 

Cottage Grove. J. Bent. 


Problem 9.—A ball of thread 8 inches in diameter is owned by three 
women. It is required to find how much of the diameter each must wind 
off to share the thread equally. 

Cottage Grove. J. Bett. 
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EDITORIAL MISGELLANY. 


REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 


The Report of a Standing Committee of the State Teachers’ Association on 
this subject, read before the Association last summer, is printed in this number. 
The practical part of the Report is embodied in the Resolutions at the end which 
were adopted by the Association. 

The State Superintendent is officially charged with the duty of making known 
to the Legislature, in his Reports, such improvements in the school-system as in 
his judgment are needed. His recommendations however, it may be presumed, 
will always have more weight, if concurred in by the leading teachers of the 
State. The State Association of Teachers not only declared the improvements 
set forth in the Resolutions, as adopted, to be desirable, but recognized the utility 
of petition, from the educational public, as a means of giving more effect to 
recommendations from their own body. 

Legislative bodies are likely to be a little jealous of their prerogative, and this 
is right es well as natural. But they would hardly disregard a general expression 
of opinion that a certain course of legislation is desirable. Speaking only in an 
editorial capacity, we venture to express the hope that the Committee above re- 
ferred to may be able to take such action as to show to the Legisiature that it is 
the wish cf those most intimately connected with the public educational inter- 
ests of the State that our school-system may be made still mere efficient. In the 
mean time the pages of the Journal are open to the discussion of any of the 
points.involved in the action of the Association. The official Report of this ac- 
tion is contained in the September number. 

The consolidation of the schools in each town under one Board, seems to be 
the first change that needs to be made, and this is a work of no little delicacy. 


Nationau Assocration'—As our monthly publication is a “ Journal” of edu- 
cational interests and events, we put upon record Mr. Wells’s Welcome to the As- 
sociation, and a brief and semi official account of the Proceedings, from the pen 
of the Secretary, Dr. Cruikshank, prepared by him for the New York Teacher, of 
which he is Editor. To this we add an “Incident” attending the excursion of 
the New England delegation Chicago-ward, which is likely to make the young 
lady to whom it relates pretty widely known in the educational world. We 
trust the modesty and simphcity of character for which her enthusiastic visitors 
give her credit may not be injured by a sudden notoriety. The account of the 
visit and watch-presentation is from Mr. Alvin C. Robbins, of Providence, R. I., 
Secretary of the Committee. 


CaLIFoRNIA.—The First Session of the California “ State Teachers’ Institute,” 
or as we say, “ Association,” was held in San Francisco, during the entire week 
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commencing May 4, 1863, with an attendance of 400 members. The Institute is 
provided for by statute, and the State Superintendent is ex officio President. 
Hon. John Swett the first and present incumbent, has entered upon his duties 
with great energy and evinces we think much sagacity and intelligence in their 
discharge. His First Address before the State Institute is replete with fact, ar- 
gument and illustration upon the great theme of Public Instruction, and with the 
Proceedings and other Addresses. makes acrowded and most interesting pamphlet 
of 166 pages. 

There is a kind of heartiness and practical good sense about the way they do 
things in California, which is truly commendable. Instead of feeble, hesitating, 
half-way work, they have already put in operation a Normal School, a County 
Superintendency, a State Board of Examination, and a State Journal without 
State aid—the ‘‘ California Teacher "—which has reached its fourth number. The 
sessions of the Institute (and of the Convention of County Superintendents held 
at the same time,) were taken up mainly with earnest practical discussions, and 
Addresses &c. were but the exceptional resting-places. Finally, we would say, 
let Wisconsin look at her remote, young wide-awake sister on the Pacitis,and 
learn. 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTES. 


La Crosse Co.—The Annual Institute for La Crosse county, was held at 
Salem, beginning on Tuesday, the 6th inst., and continuing until the 10th. Col. 
McMynn, of Racine, conducted the exercises, and jnsisted from the first upon a 
prompt attendance, though the conduct of the teachers in this respect was not 
altogether faultless. All formal lecturing upon the studies considered was dis- 
pensed with, and plain, practical illustrations of the best methods of teaching 
were given. It would have been difficult to have given, in such a short session, 
more valuable and suggestive instruction upon the objects of the different studies 
and the method of their pursuit. Owing to the careful guidance of Col. MeMynn, 
the exercises were made thoroughly practical, and no disposition to present in- 
genious theories was manifested. 

Many judicious remarks were offered, as they naturally suggested themselves, 
upon those traits of character, so often found in the Teacher, and yet unthought 
of by himself—as a lack of courtesy and justness towards pupils. These well- 
timed words about the requisitions made upon pupils, cannot but lead to a truer 
and more generous mode of teaching. 

The evenings, as is usual, were devoted to Lectures, which were well attend- 
ed. Wednesday evening was filled by Col. McMynn, with a truthful, just and 
pointed lecture. The influence of the material prosperity of the country upon 
the people and their life was well stated, while the remedy for the evil influence 
was as plainly given. To the schools of the land, and to those of New England 
especially, does the country owe its material prosperity, and in these same schools 
may be sown those seeds which will as well enlarge this prosperity as free it 
from all but healthful influences. 
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Mr. F. A. Moore’s Address upon the “ Faults of our School System” certainly 
presented many serious defocts, but in too strong a contrast. The main idea of 
the lecture—leaving the old paths and devoting the time to natural studies—is 
in itself a good one, but may be carried too far. Certainly the past of our 
School System has many good things, which the “telegraphic, locomotive” age 
may not well omit. 

Mr. Craig presented an earnest discussion of the subject “‘The Men of the 
Times, and How to Educate them ” The necessity of education; the necessity 
of the highest personal culture, in man’s duties to himself, his fellows and his 
God, and of its continuance, till ‘‘ The mortal puts on Immortality "—were given 
fully and graphically. 

In addition to the valuable instruction of Col. MeMynn, many suggestions of 
practical value were received from Mr. J. C. Pickard of Madison, and Mr. S. N. 
Aldrich of Salem; and, though last yet not least, to Mr. Elwell, the County Su- 
perintendent, will the members be thankful for maay attentions. R. A. D. 


Fonp pu Lac anp DopGs.—A joint Institute for these counties, (more partic- 
ularly we believe the West District of Dodge,) was held at Waupun, the first 
week in October, under Supts. Root and Phelps. We have no full report, but 
the attendance we think exceeded 150, making it probably the largest Institute 
of the season. We do not know how the labor was divided but besides the Su- 
perintendeuts themselves, Mr. Craig, Assistant State Superintendent and Mr. 
Pickett of Horicon were present, so that we fully credit our informant who says 
‘we had a lively and profitable time.” Our informant adds: 

“‘T am much pleased with Mr. Root, he has exhibited much interest and shown 
I think much sound judgment. Also Mr. Phelps has exhibited great persever- 
ance and much good will for the teacher and his cause. Both these gentlemen 
certainly deserve great credit. They also both used much exertion to obtein 
subscribers for the Journal.” 


SHEBOYGAN Co.—The Institute was held at Plymouth, the last week in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Whitcom the Superintendent was assisted by several of the teach- 
ers, more especially in the latter part of the session, by Mr. Gaylord, of Sheboy- 
gan. We had the pleasure of being present on Tuesday, and gave a Lecture to 
an audience of moderate proportions in the evening. Supt. Pickard and Mr, 
Gaylord lectured on subsequent evenings. The attendance seemed to increase 
by degrees, and we “ guess” reached 40 or 50 before the close of the week. We 
have no report, but give what was to be when we left. 

Among other good signs, mentioned by Mr. Whitcom, an unusual number of 
books on teaching have been called for and put in circulation in this county, and 
for Vol. VII, it furnished the largest proportionate list of subscribers for the 
Journal. On the present volume it is also doing well, having nearly reached the 
quota. 


Oconto Co.—The Institute at Green Bay was for this and other neighboring 
counties, but Mr. Seward the Superintendent writes that he is determined his 
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county shall no longer occupy a “back seat” on the Journal question, and ac- 
cordingly sends along a list of subscribers, and ‘* more coming.” 


TREMPEALEAU Co —The Institute commenced Tuesday, Oct, 13, and continued 
four days under the charge of the County Superintendent, D W. Gilfillan, Esq, 
assisted by Mr. Craig, Assistant State Superintendent, Messrs. Peet and Dan- 
iels, teachers in the Trempealeau Graded School, Miss Mellen of Galesville and 
other teachers. Lectures were delivered on Monday and Wednesday evenings 
by Mr. Craig, on Tuesday evening by L. W. Peet, and on Friday evening, by the 
County Superintendent. On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings after the lectures, 
there were public discussions, in which the citizens participated in reference to 
to irregularity of attendance, tardiness, moral training, school government, etc. 
The attendance of teachers was small, but on the whole, the occasion was one 
of much interest and served to strengthen the hold which the cause of popular 
education has upon the sympathies of the people of Trempealeau. They have 
a good, fine looking two storied brick school house in the village, and the citizens 
are determined to maincain a good school. 

Mr. Gilfillan, the County Superintendent, will probably be re-elected this fall 
without opposition. A. 


We expected some account of several other Institutes that have been held, 
but they have not yet come to hand. 


SCHOOLS. 

PoRTAGE.—School matters here, as we have the pleasure of learning from Dr. 
Magoffin, since his return from from “ an old fashioned visit to ‘Yankee Land’ ” 
with his family, during vacation, are in an encouraging position. The closing 
exercises of the last Term were connected with the ceremony of laying the 
corner stone of a central High School Building, all the schools being assembled 
on the occasion, under the general direction of the City Superintendent, Hon. 
H. B. Munn. The Building, which is two stories, with a high basement, is un- 
der roof, is to be finished by Christmas, and ‘is already the boast not only of the 
school children, but of the citizens. 

We conZratulate Portage on the prospect of an early supply of a want long 
felt. The Principal ot the High School has been laboring here for several years, 
quietly but earnestly, and we congratulate him on the prospect of so pleasing a 
result. We expect to hear of the schools at Portage as standing henceforth in 
all respects in the front rank, 


KenosHa Hiego Scuoon.—We have chanced upon a former number of the 
Kenosha Telegraph, giving a very full report of the closing exercises of the last 
school year, which present a pleasing evidence of the prosperity of the school, of 
the continued interest of the citizens of the town in its work, and of their confi- 
dence in its Principal and other teachers. In place of a synopsis of the report, 
at this somewhat late day, we give some extracts, on a former page, from Mr. 
Stone’s Address to the Graduating Class. 
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Horicoy Hic Scuvot.—Having had the pleasure of visiting this school from 
time to time for several years, we have observed a steady and commendable pro- 
gress. It is fuller the present term we learn, than at any former period. Mr, 
Pickett the Principal, is one of the educational fixtures of the State, and as the 
school has been, so we trust it will long continue to be a blessing to the commu- 
nity around it. 


AppLeToN.—The two Ward Schools are in charge respectively of Messrs. J. F. 
Fuller and EK. R. Beach. The city votes itself out from under the Co, Super- 
intendency. 


ALBION ACADEMY.—The Catalogue shows a total of 221 pupils during the last 
school year. Rev. A. R. Cornwall continues in charge, assisted as heretofore by 
Mr. Beach and other teachers. 


THANKS RETURNED. 


We wish at this time to express our obligations to those Superintendents and 
teachers who have shown by their deeds that they have regarded the Resolu- 
tions passed at the late meeting of the Association, commending the Journal of 
Education to the patronage of the teachers of the State, as something to be car- 
ried out into practice, and not as mere complimentary words. We take pleasure 
therefore in acknowledging the kind efforts in behalf of the present volume of 
the Journal of the Superintendents of Kenosha, Racine, Walworth, Iowa, Dane, 
Jefferson, Waukesha, Milwaukee, Dodge, (West District), Sauk, Richland, Ver- 
non, La Crosse, Fond du Lac, Sheboygan, Calumet, Winnebago, Waushara, 
Trempealeau, Wood, Waupaca, Door and Oconto, and would thank the follow- 
ing teachers for like kind offices: Messrs. Montague of Allen’s Grove, Guernsey 
of Platteville, Potter and Colby of Madison, Pickett of Horicon, Abbott of Ver 
non county, Donaldson of La Crosse, Temple of Grand Rapids, Yocum of Point 
Bluff, Fletcher of- Berlin, Steenburg of Fond du Lac, and Moorhouse of Rosen- 
dale; also Miss Palmer and other members of “Committee,” Sheboygan Co., 
Miss R. R. Burritt of Manitowoe Co., and Mrs. Bradt of Omro. Several coun- 
ties have lett the “ back seat,” where the temperature is mostly at zero, and we 
shall be very glad to enlarge the middle and especially the front seat, to accom- 
modate all. 


We are expecting good things from several quarters not yet heard from, and 
shall be happy to acknowledge them next month, and at the same time will an- 
nounce how the several counties stand in regard to the ‘** 1000 ” subscribers. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


As there will be some vacancies consequent upon students going out to teach 
this winter, those who wish to attend next term will do well to apply early for 
rooms &c. The Fall Session is proving we think highly successful, and satisfac- 
tory to those in attendance. 
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James W. Lusxk.—This gentleman whose character as a man as well as reputa- 
tion in his profession, endeared him to the friends of education, is no more. We 
learn from our cotemporaries that he died but a few weeks since, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Lusk, who stood second perhaps to no one as a scientific and accomplish- 
ed penman, was the Associate Author of the Spencerian System of Penmanship, 
and had commenced a valuable series of articles for the Journal. Thus are we 
called to leave our works on earth! 


H. A. Ricuarps is the Superintendent of Rock County, in place of Rev. I. J. 
Foote, who has taken a Chaplaincy in the Army. Rock hereafter elects two 
Superintendents. 





We are pleased to see that many of the best Superintend- 
ent are in nomination again. This is wise, and we trust all who have done a 
good work for the schools will be continued in office. 


Barnarp’s AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epucation.—The September number exhib- 
its the usual instructi e variety of contents: President Tappan, of the Univers 
sity of Michigan; Military Education in Sardinia; Private Military Education in 
the U. S.; French Educators and Pedagogy—Fenelon ; German Views of Educa- 
tion of Girls; American Educators—Horace Man; Training of Teachers in Sax- 
ony ; State Normal School at Albany; English Pedagogy 





Locke; Benefactors 
of American Education—John Green, M. D.; School Architecture; American 
Text Books; Educational Intelligence and Miscellany. 


Tue Parties.—There are now two parties: the Pat-riot-ic, and Pa-tri-otic. 
Which way do you pronounce, reader? 


NEW GEOGRAPHY. 

Those who have seen and used Allen’s Primary Geography, will take a lively 
interest we presume in the Announcement on on the next leaf that the “ Com- 
prehensive Geography,” by Messrs. Shaw and Allen, is just ready to make its 
appearance. This completes the series published by Messrs. Lippincott & Co. 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE—GOOD BOOKS. 

Our readers will please to observe the new and full Announcement of this en- 
terprising firm (successors to W. B. Smith & Co.) of the Ecrectic Series or 
Scuoot Booxs. These Books have a wide and deserved popularity, and among 
the recent additions to the list, we would call the attention of teachers and 
others to White’s New Geography and the “Examiner.” A special Advertise- 
ment of the latter will be found on the last page. We think it may prove very 
useful both to examiners and to those who are preparing to undergo the ordeal. 


BELLS. 


Mr. Stoner renews his Advertisement. These Bells are are cheap and service- 
able, and we believe give good satisfaction. 
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BOOK TABLE. 
WEAK LUNGS, and How to Make them Strong. By Dio Lewis. Boston: Ticknom& 
Fields. 

Man, as the highest of animals, has naturally the highest vitality, and should be the 
most exempt from disease ; but abusing or neglecting reason, he is the only animal with 
whom disease in some form 1s the rule rather than the exception. Dr. Lewis’s book 
which is full of good advice, would we doubt not, if read and followed, save or prolong 
thousands of lives. It explodes the notion that Consumption is incurable. Besides 
chapters on food, dress, etc., it presents a series of illustrated exercises for both cure 
and prevention, for the weak and the strong. Buy and read it, ye with narrow chests, 
and ye army of dyspeptics, who eat to excess. 


WaRREN CoLburn’s First Lessons. New Edition. Intellectual Arithmetic upon the 
Inductive Method of Instructicn. By Warren Colburn, A. M. With an Iutroduc- 
tion to Written Arithmetic, hy his son, Warren Colburn, and an Introduction by 
Gco. B. Emerson. Boston: Frederick A. Brown & Cvo., 1 Cornhill. Cincinnati: 
Ge 8. Blanchard. 


No book that has been laid upon our table for a long time has given us ro much 
pleasure us this, not only because it comes as an old triend in a new dress, but because of 
its intrinsic and generally conceded superiority. Other books have in some quarters 
taken its place, not because better, but through the fickleness of public taste and 
judgment. The Introduction and suggestions by Mr. Emerson present the original and 
true method of teaching Mental Arithmetis introduced by Mr. Colburn himself, but now 
so generally departed from, and should arrest the attention of every teacher. This 
edition, which is intended we suppose to be an exact reprint of the first editions, con- 
tains also the original and valuable preface prepared by Mr. Colburn, and the profits go 
to his widow and chil: ren. 


Church, School, Factory, Farm, Hotel and Steamboat Bells, 


Always on hand and for sale at 


GW EAST WATER STREET, WULWAUKEE, WIS, 

The undersigned takes pleasures in offering to the public the new AMALGAM BELL, 
in which heis dealing extensively, and which on account of its SUPERIOR TONE and 
EXTREME CHEAYNESS, is rapidly taking the place of all other Bells. 

PRICE LIST OF AMALGAM BELLS, INCLUDING YOKE AND WHEEL: 
NO. DIAMR. WEIGHT. PRICE. || NO. DIAM’R. WEIGHT. PRICE. 


15 inches. 50 lbs, $7.00 || 6 27 inches. 500 Ibs. $42.00 
16 62 «“ 8.00 || 7 32 « 410 « 60.00 
a OS w « 10.00 || 8 35 « 700 * 100.00 
19 & 80 «6 12.00 || 9 39 « 850 “ 125.00 
5 2 “* Fae *€ 22.00 || 10 43 « 1200 “ 175,00 


The price of this Bell being only one-third that of Brass Bells, Town and Country 
Churches and Schools need no longer be without Bells, as the above prices fairly place 
them within the means of all that can possibly make use of a Bell. Every Farmer should 
have one of these Bells, as the smaller sizes are particularly designed for this purpose— 
the smallest size (No. 1), being distinctly heard at a distance of one mile, and adds 
greatly to the life and cheerfulness of a neighborhood. The reputation of the AMAL- 
GAM BELLis now tairly established in other States, where thousands are in use, and 
tor which testimonials of a most flattering nature are given. 

N. B.—I1 am prepared to furnish to order, 


Brass Bells at Factory Prices, 


From the most celebrated establishment in the country ; also, all other kinds of Bells 
known to the public. 
Please call on or address A_ STONER, 177 East Water street, 
Up stairs, Entrance from the street. 
Correspondence is invited, and will be treated with courtesy and prowptness. 











ROD 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The undersigned will soon publish a 


COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


COMBINING 


Physical, Mathematical, and Political Geography, 
WITH 
IMPORTANT HISTORICAL FACTS, 
And designed to promote the 
Wormal Growth of the Inteitect, 
IutustrRatED with Nvumerotvs Accurate Maps anp ENGRAVINGS. 


BY BENJAMIN F. SHAW & FORDYCE A. ALLEN, 





The extraordinary success which has attended the publication of the First and Third 
Books of ** Lippincott’s Gecgraphical Series,’’ leads the Publishers to look forward with 
pleasure to the early completion of the Second Boot. It is gratifying to believe that 
the want of 2 Geography adapted for use in the middle grades of our Common Schools 
is shortly to be supplied by means of a work 


At once Natural, Highly Philosophical, and Comprehensive. 


£a> The book, when ready, will be mailed, for examination, on receipt of 50 cents. 


LIPPINCOTI’S SERIES COMPRISES : 


Book 1—Allen’s Primary Geography. ‘The «nly Primary Geography that can claim a 
character based on truly philosophical principles.”’—IJsaae F. Cady, A. M. 


Book 2—Shaw and Allen’s Comprehensive Geography. 


Book 3—R. C. Smith’s New Geography. ‘The best production of its distinguished 
author.’’ 


Book 4—The Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. ‘Invaluable as a Geographical 
reference-book,’’ 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 








